Somerset Marches
His army was probably now at its best in point of
numbers. He had, it is said, 6000 foot in six regiments,
tolerably well armed and distinguished by their colours.
The arms of many of them were, however, only scythes
mounted on stakes, specimens of which may be seen in
the Castle Museum of Taunton. The cavalry, though a
mixed force of horses and ponies from the marshes and the
moors, numbered at least 1000. The King was attended
by a life-guard of forty young men well armed and well
mounted.
Monmouth's idea at first seems to have been to make
Bridgwater his headquarters and to drill his raw levies until
they would be fit to meet regular troops,
But Churchill's attacks on his outposts seem to have
made him nervous of his position, and on Monday he began
to move out of Bridgwater. If he had gone direct by
Axbridge towards Bristol, he might yet have been received
there, but from some obscure motive he marched west-
wards towards Glastonbury and Wells. He does not seem
to have had any very certain objective on this march, and
several attacks were made upon his stragglers by the enemy,
who were clearly not intending to leave him alone. He
appears to have become depressed and reproached himself
for having undertaken so rash a task. To add to his dejec-
tion and to diminish the enthusiasm of his troops rain came
down in torrents, and the wretched men and horses were
dragging themselves through mud and flooded ways during
the day's march.
Only two regiments reached Wells, which is seven miles
beyond Glastonbury. The rest sheltered for the night in
that town or in the Abbot's kitchen hard by, or in the ruins
of the Abbey. Monmouth appears to have camped at the
former place, for he dates a proclamation from " our camp
at Glastonbury, June 23rd," and probably he did not him-
self enter the city^of Wells on this occasion, but went right
on to Shepton Mallet.
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